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ABSTRACT 

A study examined the relationship between the 
personality constructs of self-concept and^ommunication apprehension 
and the use of self-confrontation ( seli-viewing of videotaped 
speeches) a)s a potential self-concept enhancement strategy. The 
quj^tion of whet^fer the constructs of self-concept and communication T 
apprehension overlap was investigated for both theoretical and 
empirical support, and both constructs were, additionally, relatfSNto 
the intervening self-confrontation variable. Subjects were 168 
college students in a public speaking c'lass who completed a 
self-concept scale, a report of communication apprehension, and a 
vi<3e6 confrontation scale at the beginning of the^semester (before 
participating in public speaking act ivi ties in class) and again at 
the. end of the semester (iafter each had delivered four in-class 
speeches). Each student was shown the Videotape of his or her speech 
pei|#ormances after each pr^esentat ion . Results indicated that future 
speech communication se,lf-concept research might benefit from a 
reexamination of the construct under consideration. Although 
self-concept is normally viewed as a "state" variable, the results " 
suggc^sted that the construct might be resistant to change in the 
limitefd communciation course' context. Communication apprehension, ^a 
dimension of self-concept, however, was found to be susceptible to / 
change in this setting. Public speaking appeared to be the 
intervening variable that invoked the change, while / 
*self-conf rontat ibn appeared to inhibit, the «educti6n of apprehension. 
(FL) ' / 
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Abstract , 

Self -concept , Cpmrnunicq^tlonr Apprehension, 
^ and Self^honf ront/atlon,: 



A Relational' Study 



I- 



The purpose of this study was to examine the relationship between - 
the' personality constructs of self-concept and communication apprehe»eiafl^ ^ 
and the use pf self^-conf rontatlon (self-viewing of videotaped speeches) 

'as a potential self-concept enhancement strategy. The question of whether 
♦the constructs of self -concept" and communicatiba apprehension overlap 
each other wae examined for both theoretical and empirical support, and 
both constructs were, additionally, related to the, Intervening self-con-- 

' f rontatio n variable. The results indicated that futi^re spee'cH communijCa— 
tion self-concept research may benefit from' a reexamination of the con- 
struct und^r consideration; Although self-concept is 'normally viewed as 
^a ''state*^ variable, the results suggeste/d that the construct may be 

resistent to change in the limited communication coutse context* Communi- 
cation apprdhension, a dimension of §elf-concept , however, was found to be 
suacepUlble to change In this setting,. Public speaking appeared to be 

•^the Intervening variable that invoked the change, while self -conf rontation' 
appeared to inhih.lt tfhe reduction of communication apprehension. 



IncrtuiHed attention -Is b'elnt^ paid to self-fconcept an an 
important educational variable (Marsh and Smith, 1982; Newburger, 
1982a, 1982b; Wylie, 1975; Moran, Michael ^ .and Dembo, 1978)'. The 
implicit assumption in speech communication self-concept research 
is that the improvement of student self-concept will lead to in- 
creased communicative effectiveness . Theoreflcal support for 
student self-concept modification in (Communication courses (SSCMCC) 
leading to increased communicative effectiveness is ^^substantial . 

First, the notion that speech instruction stimulates student 
self-concept modif icatioh, has support. The early views of Cooley 
(1902) and Sullivan (1947) depicted the self as a construct develop^ 
ing ou^ of one's perception of the reactions of others to hlm/h'er, 
consisting of reflected appraisaAe learned in contact with^other 
significant people. More recently, Shavelson, Hubner, and, Stanton 
(1976) stressed that a person's perception of himself or herself. is' 
Influenced especially by- reinforcement , evaluations by significant 
others, ,and one's attribution for one's own behavior. Considering 
the highly socially interactive atmosphere of most basic speech 
courses . (i.e. , speaker-audience interaction, group discussion,, in- 
structor or peer feedback), the t>asic communication classroom environ- 
njent seems well suited, for stimulating studenjt self-concept modif lea- 
tlon* ' For student sol f-^concept change to occur, however, as a result 
of experience in the basic communication course setting the self-concep 
must possess a dynamic quality. The literature supports^ this ''dynamic 
/self" view, Furr (197d) suggested that the perception of environmental 

I 



oloniont H In now (wrH))crt iyo toncpM to- n1 ( or iho hcI f -^roniHupt 

(p. 26). Purkey (1970)» aclditlonally, suggested that ^'because 

' . ■ '■ ■ . 

the self sis developed as 41 process of expe^rlence, -it is remark-- , 

/• ■ « ■ ^ • 

ably plastic, cli^ingeable , arid t^osgesses Infihite capacity for 

growth and actualization'' .(p. 30). " ' _ • ^ ' 

Before speech communicatian educators can claim that 'speech 
instruction serves to stimulate individual communicative growth 
through self-concept enhancement, such enhancement must be sho\fn 
to be related to communicative behavior, # There is support that 
such a relationship e^cists. Kelly .(1955), for example/ ahiggested 
that '^a person's processes are psychologically channelized by the 
ways in which he anticipates^ events'' (p. 46). He suggested that 
"a person anticipates events by construing, their replications'; 
(p. 50). Speecli students could potentially develop self-conceptions 
of communication abilities through anticipation and replication 6f 
the communica^on even-ts common^^o basic speech cour ses (e . g , , speeches 

resultant self-^coristructs th,at emerge 
throygh this fevqnt, anticipation; and the replication process have 
Impact on student communication behavior is not ..altogether certain; 
but does have strong theoretical support. . 

The literature on "self*' presents an emphatic link between self- 
concept and behavior. Lecky (1945) > suggested, for example, that ■ 
people behave in ways that ara* consistent wlth^heir self-views. 

* * I 

Rqgers (1951) believed behavior to be a function oi the individual's 
"sel^f" perceptions, and emphasized that the behaviorol scientist should 
atttimpt to achieve an internal • (self ) rather than an^external frame ot 



group discussion) . Whether the 



rofertMicu. .CombB ct al. (1971) Hiiggcsttcd tlmt self -concept; . Ib the 
most Important; single factoir affecting behavipr (p, 39,). Finally, 
Felkar (1974) suggested' that self-concept determines how an individual 
will behave in a wide range of sitilations (p. 7). . 

There is a small base of research findings supporting the link ^ - ' 
between self-concept and communication behavior. Gilkinson and Knower 
<1941), for example, reported that good speakers^have better social 
adjustment than have poorer- speakers (p , 166). Bormann and Shapiro 

4 

(1962) 'reported /that a speaker's perceived confidence is ^ fonction 
of his self-image (p. 256) . ■ ' Ferullo ' s (1963) findings .indicated that , . 
better speakers reveal a significantly higher degree of self-satisfaction, 
self-acceptance, independence, emotional control and ptitsonality in- 
tegration than \lo poorer speakers "(p. 85). 

Despite the support that student self-concept modification is 
potentially stimulated through experience in a basic speech -course and 
that such modification potentially increases student communicative 
effectiveness, SSCMCC research findings are contradict^pry . For example, ' 

- . ♦ 

Miyamoto, Crowell and Katcher (1956) found that seif-c(5nceptions reflect 
a fairly stable phenomenon, consequently, they argued that great changes 
should not be expected in this variable due to contact with any single 
academic course, Brooks and Platz (1968) f pifnd^hat .'some students' 
''self -concepts as commutm^tors'* improved, while other students' ^'seif ~ . 
concepts as communicators'* were weakened as a result of contact with a 

< . ■ ■ ■ . ■. 

basic speech cours6. Furr (1970) found that students' self-concepts . 
were improved as 'a result of (Contact with a ^course in business speaking, 



P6rhaps the mwst warranted cpncluslon that . emerg^es from the varied 

\ ■ ' ' 'J ■ 

findings is that some self-concept change apparently takes place in 

some students in comnmnlcatloh . courses (Judd and, Smith, 197.7, p. 289; 
citing Judd, 1973),, • \ .. ' 

Newbur'ger (1982b) investigated the sources of the inconsistencies 
■in previous SSCMCC research findings and concluded that several con- 
ceptual and operational problems require attention." First, SSCMCC - 
literature exhibits a lack of c^onceptual or operational uniformity in • 
the stu/y -of "change in self-concept." Such constructs have been U 
studied as: self-concept (FUrr,. 1970; Judd and Smith, 1974 ; Judd and 
Smith, 1977), self-concept as a communicator (Miyamoto, Crowell, and 
Katcher, 1956; Brooks and Platz, 1968; Brooks and Jandt, 1971), 'ideal 
self-concept (Judd and Smith, 1974; Judd an.d Smith, 1977), personality 
change (Moore, 1935; Rose, 1940)^, personality development and adjUstment 
(Pasco and Lillywhite, 1951), attitudes (Knower, 1938; Gilkinson, 1941),, 
and self-confidence (McCroJkey, 1967). Additionally, clear constitutive 
definitions of the "self" constructs examined are absent in SSCMCC / 
literatiMre. The testing of, vaguely defined or undefined tei!%s character- 
Izes both SSCMCC and general "self " -'studies (Newburger, 1982a, pp. 11-12). 
Concerning general "self" research. Marsh -.an^l Smith suggested that d'efini- 
tions of self-concept are frequently non-existent, imprecise or contra- 
dictory (p. 430). Hapsford Hattie. (1982) added that some self-concept 
studies, use the sanie self-^concept term (e.g., self-acceptance) but define 
or opei;ationalize it in; different ways (pp. 123, 132). ^ , « 



Roughly, twelve nrtlc.los cHrect]y nsaocJiitod with SSGMCC re- 
♦ • ' ' ' ■ ** 

• i^earch were published .between 1935 and 1985 (Moore, 1935; Knower, 

• . *■ . • 

1938;. Rose, 1940; Gilkinson, 1941; Pasco ana Lillywhite, 1951; 

•■ ■ , . ■ ■ "' 

Miyamoto, Qrowell and Katcher, 1956; HcCroskey, 1967^ ferooks and 

•* 

i'latz, 1968;' Furr, 1970^ Brooks and Jandt, 1971;- Judd and Smith, 
1974; Judd and Smith, 1977). In other words, ,.siHc^ 1935, an average 
of one SSCMCC article has appeafred roughly' every four years. Con- 
sidering the potential impact of self-concept on communication 
ability, the small number of SSCMCC articles indicates that the 
heuristic potential pf this area has not been realized. Althqugh 
the number of SSCMCC articles is scanty, the diverse ways in which 
tbe. dependent variable "self --concept change" ha^ been measured 
pronounced. Judd (1973) suggested that in practice the majority of 
SSCMCC researchers have measured different variables" (perhaps different ' 
dimensionss of self) with varied instruments assumed to have been inte^^- 
changeable (p. 51). This type of inconsistent instrumentation character- 
izes general "self" studies, as well, Hansford and HatUie indicated 
that'in the 128 "self" studies they reviewed, 58 different instruments 
ralating to the. dependent variable .were used (p. 13A) . They indicated 
that many researchers . preferred to -develop their own tests or radically 
modify existing tests (p. ^135). By comparison, in the 12^ SSCMCC studies 
15 different instruments were used measure the dependent variable, 
eight of which appeared to be "home-made" (tests specifically constructed 
for a study by an author), with one ^^home-made^* instruments being a mod- 

if ication^ of another 'home-rmade" instrument. Judd concluded , that' SSCMCC 

■ ■ ^' . I .. . • ■. ' 

researchers should develop from the broad area of self-theory those 



measures of* sclf-c-dnccp t which are most relevant to the communication 
dimension of the construct (p.-' 51).' 

Newburger. (1982bJ suggested that future SSCMCC research should 
emphasize construct yallHity. Communication researchers wishing to 
gt?neralize from the findings of 'one study to another must He Concerned 
that the instruments used in the two studies overlap each other as well 
as the construct under investigation. Similarity scales and general- 

' ' / ^ 

izability of findings cannot be assumed but mus^t be demonstrated with 
high correlation coefficients.^ Addit^-onally, the identif ickation- of ' a 
pool of highly .correlated scalers to be used in future SSCMCC research 
is a practical necessity if a true "area'* of generallzable findings is 
to be developed. Finally, Newburger suggested that future SSCMCC re- 
search should also consider the assessment of specific. self-Concept en--* 
hancement stra^tegies that build better communicato^rs . , , . 

The purpose of this stqdy.was to examine the relationship between 
the^persohality constructs of selS-ccTncapt and communication apprehension 

(CA) and the use of self -confrontation (self-viewing of videotaped speech- 

/ . • • • 

es) as a potential • self -concept enhancement strategy. The question of 
whether the constructs of. self-concept and CA overlap each other was 
examined for bo.th theoretical and empirical suppdrt, and both constructs' 
wate, additionally, .related to the intervening . self --confrontation variable; 

'Self-concept has long been viewed as a personality variable. 'Byrne 
(1974), for exarfiple, described SBlf-concept (how a person percelyes and 
evaluates himself ). as one of the Varied kinds of personality dimensions 
(i.e., authoritarianism, intelligence., manifest" anxiety, need for achieve- 
ment, etc.), and suggested that to persons studying personality holding to 




-the conviction tluiL man should be cloolL wiuli as an argnnl'/etl wljolu 
rather than in terms of .his atoihlstic units (i.e'. , authoritarianism, 
need for achieveiS^nt) , the notion of pelf-concept emerge,s as useful. 
He concluded that self-concept is an important aspect of personality 
(p. 271). Additionally, many educators' have recognized the relatlon- 
ship of self-concept and personality. .For example, Wbgers (1951) pvo- 
-poded a theory of .personality development, personality functioning, and 
personality change with the concept of .self as its' central focus, and 
Sullivan '(1964) ^uggel^ted that the personality is. In par.t, a se; 
system. 'Brooks (1978) used the terms "self-concept" and^^ersonalil 
synonomously,' suggesting that '"to understand one's self, one. must observe 
that there are several facets to one's personaUty, several different 
selves''' (p. 47) . • . 

Speecji and pelf-concept or personality are believed t(j be Integrally ' 
i;^elated. Saplr (1927) suggested that speech copnunicatlon is Intuitively 
interpreted by normal human beingfe as an ind^;K of- personality expression. ' 
Murray (1937) suggested th^t^ speech and personality grow, develop, 
differentiate, and become refined together'; speech being a phase of person- 
ality (p. 8). Gilkinson and Kno\^ (1941) Stressed that "although, teachers 
differ in regard to their treatment of personality problems in speech, ' 
few would minimize t.he causative Importance of emotional attitudes in 
determining a speaker's ef f fectlfcness:' (pp. 161-162^). They suggested that 
'tlje speaker 's' rappoirt with hl6 audience an^, 'ther;Bfore, his general 
effectiveness are determined in. large measure by both his attitudes. to- 
ward hi-s audience and his aelf-attitudes . ■ Moreover , his overt mannerism's, 



1,0 • 



induing such Qharacterlstlcs as vocal quality, rate of speech, . ^ ■ 

posture,' dlct;,lon, fluency , etc,, are regarded as symptoms of degrees 

•V* ■»• ^ 

of internal emotioi:ial orgajiization or disorganization*' (p, 161). . . 

# ■ 

More recently,^ Brooks (1978) stressed that personal and social growtli' 
are two of the major objectives of t^he st^udy of cpmmunicatloai bec^ause 
communication and personality are refined together (p. 5.). • ./ 

CommunlQa tion apprehension, '*an individual's fear or anxiety asso- 
ciated with either real or anticipated communication with another person, 
or persons" . .(Mc(?roBkey and Beatty, 1984, p. 79; ^citing McCroskey, 1977, 
4978, ' 1982b) ,; has also been viewed as a personality variable. The constrCict 
has been described as a broad-based personality-type-'characterisblc 

(McCroskey, 1970). McCraskey, Daly and Sorensen (1976) futther suggest- 

«■ ' ^ * ,•> " ■■ 

ed that CA '*may not represent a single, unique personality variable but 

rather may be related to a number of previous-isolated dimensions of 

personality" • (p^. *37.6) .. One of these personality dimensions could be 

se>lf-coticept . Shavelson and Bolus (1982) c6ncluded that self-concept is 

a multifaceted construct that , is hierarchical in nature. 'T'hey suggested 

that general self-construct comprises the apex of the hierarchy and 

fi • ^ , 

, /- 
siti^|tion specific (e.g., "how I behave as a speaker"), self-concepts 
* . ■• ■ ■ ' • 

comprise the base (p. *16)« The situation specific. , quality gf CA (fear, 
or anxiety associated with real or ai^icipated communicatian events) 
might represent operation from the self --concept dimension pertaining to 
communication ability. • - 

The introduction* of self--confrontation (self-viewing of videotaped 

♦ 

speeches) as an intervening variable intended to enhance students* 
self-concepts was based on its potential for providing students with 



intensive visual feedback. The p\jtc)[xtial for ^this feedback to be- 
positively reinforcing 'relates to "esteem-building" (Roberts, 1972) ; 
and/or selfrconcept enhancement. As might be expected, self -confronta- 
tion could also produce the opposite effect by ps^i.ding negative rein- 
forcement'. There are data supporting- both outcomes (Gelso^,\;>7^ ; Roberta; 
Dicker. Crane, and. Brown, 1971: and McCroskey and Lashbrook., 1970) . - 



. , METHOD 
Data Collection 



Data were collected from two samples. In one sample 112 under- ' 
graduates enrolled in speech fundamentals classes completed the Tennessee 
Self-eoncept Scale (TSCS). .developed by Fitts (1965), the Personal Report! 
of Communication Apprehension (PRCA) developed by McCroskey (1970), and 

■ * 

the Vldeo-Confrontatioji Scale (VCS)' developed by Daniel (1983) . The 
subject^ completed th^e three instruments at the beginning of a, semester, 
and,- again, at the end. of. the semester. The firsf completion of the 
instrufhents preceded any in-class public speaking activities, While the 
second qompletion of the instruments came after each subject delivered 
four in-rclass public speeches. The other sample involved 56 undergtad- 
uates also enrolled in speech fundamentals^ classes who completed the 
same three- instruments, at the beginning and end of a semester. The ^f irst 
completion of the instruments preceded any in-class public speaking 
activities", wbile the second completion of the instruments came after 



^ each subject delivered four in-class public spe^hes Wiich were recorded on 

video cas8eT?te»-^^ach subject was confronted with the "video playback of each • • 

of his/her four public ^speaking performances -following each speech presentation.* . 

.. ■ • ' * ' , * 
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' ' ,. ' • . . ■'■ ■ \^ ' ■ - ' . 

» I . ♦ ^ Instruments 

Wylie described the TSCS as one of ^he more frequently used self-rfigard in- 

struments. The TSG£ provides- f if |:een categories into which self-conqept is divided, 

ias we]^l as the Total Positive Secure which represents a synthesis of total self-eon-- 

* . ' ♦ * • 

cept. Fitta (19©) reported higH test-retest reliability fp'r the Total Positive 
^ Score and varic^ipii^bscores^ Bentler^^^^72) reported that th^ rete^st reliabilit;^ 

for the T€CS, while ^varying for different scores\ wa9 high, sufficient to warrant. 

confidence in difference measurement (f). 366). He also claimed that the scale has 

construct, validity, "finding the TSCS to' be successful in aiding group discrimination 
* and a capable "instrument fdr measuring self-concept variables (p. 369]?. 

Parkfe (1980) described the PRCA as the most p/fpular anc^ frequently used measure 

■ " ' ■ . \ • . ■ 

of coiraifunicat^.on appr^nsion (p. 220) . . The fRCA is a Likert-type, self-report^ 

measure tl^at has been found to be highly reliable (McCroskey ,;1970 , 1975) . The 

instrument has shown indications <^f both concurrent and predictive validity 

1 ■ . 

(McCroskey, 1975), as well* The ^^exBion of th^ PRCA used in this study was. 
, 'selected because of its concentration on public speaking, rather than McCroskey's 
revised version that includes meeting, group, and dyadic items (not Judged to b^ 
relevant to this study) • ' ' 

The yes was developed by Daniel (1983) to assess students' reactions 

r 

to the prospect of being videotaped during their public speaking perform- 
' ances in speech fundamentals classes. The scale consists of thtee questions 

* * •' ' • . 

* See Addendum 
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v/lth five roBponerc cholceB and a seven-item Benmntlc cllf f orent Inl 
scale. Daniel (1984) found the scale to be highly reliable. 



Data Analysea ^ 



A 2X2 (two levels [wlth*^ self^-controntatlon. and without self- 
confrontation! by two trials [pretest and posttest for PRCA, VCS, 
and TSCS] ) MANOVA (multivariate analy^s of yarlance) was computed, 



Reliability coefficients for the PRCA, VCS,. and TSCS were computed > 

using Cronbach*. s Alpha. IPearson product moment correlation coe^fi^ 

* ■ . ^ * 

cientd were...computed for the PRCA and TSCS; PRCA and VCS* and TSCS 
and VCS. The relationship between- demographic variables (sex, age, 
educationiil classification [freshmdn,- sophomore, etcO > g^^^de ex- 
pectation (^reported by subjects on both pre and posttests and later 
coded as constant, increased or decreased expectation!) , teacher 
evaluation (jeach subject responded to the same posttest teacher 
evaluation it^— " Overall, this teacher is among the best teachers I 
have known'*— by selecting one of five response choices ranging from 
'•strongly agree." to "strongly disagree"!], and ^Section) and the dependent 
variables "PRCA change," "VCS change, " and "TSCS change" was measured 
by computing three stepwise multiple linear regression analyses- 
(one analysis^ for each test). 



■ - • RESULTS ■ • 

\ •• . - • ' ; - 

. The MANOVA yielded 'no significant . interaction between self-^conf roi>ta- 
tlon and pre and posttests, with ah F value of ♦^IS and PR > F equal to * 
.521. The assessment of the maip effect of a?ll subjects as differentiated 
by only fiieif-conf rontatlon was also not significant, with an F value of • 
.924 and PR F equal to .431. The assessment of the main effect of all-, 
subjects as differentiated by only preand posttests was significant, how- • 
ever, with an F value ofr5>-U and PR > F equal to .002. 

. . A . post hoc univariate analysis of ^ulance was cpmputed and showed thijt 
pre and posttest for the PRCA were responsible f'or the significant finding^ 
above, with an F value of 12.84 and tRts^F equal to .000. - The F valuers, 
for the VCS and TSCS, respectively, were pjnly..A22 and ,606 with cdrrespond-^ 
Ing PR>-F equal to .517 and .438. ^ . ^ 

Additionally, to satisfy experimenter curiosity,, t values were com- 
puted and showed that th/e scores of the subjects not involved with self-^ 
confrontation (n»H2) changed significantly from pre to posttest for the 
PRCA,, with a t value of 3.59, significant at .000. The change reflected 
decreased communication apprehertsion with a pretest mean^of 78^61 and 
posttest m^n of No othet t values for the PRCA (p-'56), 

VCS (n-'llZ^ n«56), and TSCS (n*112, ft-56) pre And posttest scores were 
close to being significant.. Interciptitigly, for subjects Involved with 
self-confrontation (n«56) , the chdnge in PRCA scores from pretest to post- 
test; althougU statistically insignificant (t«1.10, 2-Tail probabllityF*278), w^s 



See Addendum 
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fiiuch •greuucr Limn tho change in.acoreB from pretest to pouttfist 'for the 

othter Inbtrumenta (VCS t value-. 12, 2-Tall probability*. 901 ; TSCS t value- 

•* " ■ ' ' ■ ^ . * 

-.60, 2-Tall probability- i 548) . Ag'aln PRCA scores reflect'exi decreased 

. • V , . . ^ . • 

communication apprehension with a pretest mean of 77.6 and pcr»!ttest mean <y 
of 76.04. , . , ^, • . . [ 

The .average alpha reliability coefficients for the Instruments were: 
' • fer the PRCA alpha-. 910; for the VCS aipha'i.gspj 'and; for the Total Positive'- 
Score of .the T5CS alpha-. 611, . ' 

The Instruments used in this study. did not correlate well with eacb 
other. Onl^ 1% (r-.1045, r^ -1%) of the variation in PRCA pre to f)ostte8t 
change .scores, for examplef cDuld be attributed to variation in TSCS pre 
to posttest cl^ange scores. Similarly, only about 5% (r-,2211) of the 
variation In PRCA pre to posttest change scoreff could be attributed to 
variation in VCS pre to post-test c||ange a^^es. Finally, only .002% 
(r-.0449) of the variation in TSCS pre to posttest change scores could be <H 
attributed to variation in VCS pre to posttest change scores. 

The results of the regression analyses Indicated that the proportlpn of 
the criterion variance that was nccounted for by the ladependent. predictor 
variables (demographics) was small for each of the three Instiruments 
(PRCA r2 - J0987 or 10%~ali' variables, entered; VCS -.0434 or 4%-,-all 

« 

• variables enteredj TSCS r2 - .05065 or 5%— all variables entered). 

I- 

DISCUSSION 

,^ The PRCA may be a desirable measure of the dlmenlson of self-concept 

which is most relevant to communication. An obvious conclusion based on 



s 

■ . ■ . > ■■ 
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• th6 correlation coefficients reported In this study is that the Instru-' 
ments used did not overlap each other. Additionally, they simply may . 

• not^overlap a comflton oonstruct. The PRCA appears > for example, to 
measure, a communication dimension of ^elf-conQept (CA), while the TSCS 

. appears to basically measure the globular .s^lf-concept. The VCS may be 
regarded as' a measure of yet another dimension of ^^'self " (i.e., ''self- * 
cpnfrontatlbn apprehen^sion") • 

The results indicated that future SSCMCC research may benefit from a 
reexamination of the construct under consideration. ^ Perhaps the e^rly 
conclusion , of Miyamoto, Crowell, .and Katcher (1956) that self-cpnqep'tions 

. reflect a fairly stable phenomenon that should not be expected to change 
greatly due to contact with any single academic course^ should be regarded' 
as support for a view of self;:>concept as a "traitlike" variable. McCroskey 
(l'982b) suggested that a "traitlike" persortality variable is relatively 
enduring across a wide variety of contexts (p. 147). In the theoretical sense, 
self-concept is actually viewed as a "state'' variable, dynamic in nature. 
The possibility exists, however, that the globular self-concept may beT I 
reslstent to change in the limbed conununlcatlon course, context . Perhaps 
a dimension of self-concept that is susceptible to H:hange in the • cOmmunlcablon 
course setting is communication apprehension. CA, howeyer, is often viewed 
as a "trait," but as Beatty, Behnke, and McCallum (1978) pointed out the 
introduction of a major intervening variable could alter its level. The 
F values, and, even more importantly, the .t values reported In this study 
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demonstrate that public Speaking can act as.auch art Intervening 

va?iable (while self-confrontation, as measured in this study, • 

♦ > 

cannot). Future SSCMCC research should consider whether course 
activities other than public speaking (I.e., group discussion) can also 
act as majqr Intervening variables capable of reducing communication 
apprehensi,on. , ' " 

Another ctonclusion based on the t values repor,ted in this 
stuiy Is that self-confrontation might inhibit the reduction of 

communlcatldti apprehension leading to Improvement in communication 
i ■ ' . . . • 

skill. The t values Support the notion that public speajting, not 

public speaking followed by self-confrontation, was the enhancing 

phenomenon present in thiiB .study. 

Fiaally, although the demographic variables measured accounted 

for little of the criterion variance for each of the three instruments 

used in this study, further consideration of these variables would 

seem to allow for a checking out of all possible explanations for 

variance. As Newburger (1982a, 1982b) reviewed, these variables do 

account for criterion variance in some populations. 
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ADDENDUM 



.* Because all subjects responded to three instruments order . control 
was used, where \he students of. each section were divided in to^ two 

evenly sized groups and the instruments were administered in cou^iter- 

> • • ■ : ^ ■ ■■ - % 

balanced order in the groups. 

7 ■ • ■ . ■ - •.. 

/ The following information represents part of a current revision 
oi this study involving Collaboration between Craig Newburger and 
Linda Brannon (McNeese State University). ^ 



, : Analysis of Covariance 

An ANCOVA was performed for subjects' PRCA, VCS, and TSCS scores, 
measuring the dii^ference between subjects Involved with self-conf ronta- 
tion and subjects not Involved with self-confrontation on posttest scores 
arithmetically adjusting for the pretest scores* None of;; these analyses 
revealed a significant difference between the self -confrontation and no 
self -confrontation. groups on the posttest scores > indicating that ex- 

perlencing self-confrontation does not improve .(or worsen) any of the * 

* ■ 

dependent vieirlables* >y 
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Nevmian-Kpuls 

A layered post hoc analy8l§ using the Newman-Kculs procedure 
Indicated a significant difference for PRCA pre to posttest scores 
to^^vily the subjects not involved. with self-confrontation. No 
other significant differences were found. This analysis substan-- 
tiates the ANCOVA and .MANOVA results (reported earlier) , suggesting 
no difference attributable to the self -confrontation variable, but 
a significant difference attributable to the expprience of public 
speaking, as measured by the PRCA. 

ANCOVA . ' 

..PRCA 

F ,(1,165) = 2.00, ^^..OS 

VCS • ' 

F (1,165) - 2.44, £'>.05 , ^ 

TSCS . 
F a,;L65) - .25 £>.05 

Newpian-Keula po6t hoc , 

No self-confrontation pre va. no self -^confrontation post 

4.3 w/critlcal value - 4,17 ^^nC.Ol 
No self-confrontation pre vs. self confrontation post 

2.6 w/crltical vai^ue - 3.11 £>.*05 
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